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To the Honourable 


Sir STEPHEN FOX. 


SIR, 


HE following Treatiſe is 
ſo extreamly applicable 
to your Perſon, that, if 
my Tranſlation were in- any re- 
ſpe& equal to the Original, I 
ſhould need no other Apology for 
preſenting you with it. 
The principal Perſon of the Dia- 
logue is the Elder Cato, a Man of 
conſummate Wiſdom, and unble- 
miſh'd Virtue; a Man well quali- 
fied to recommend Old Axe, and 
to diſplay in their fulleſt —_— 
| e 


TRE Dupricarion. 
the Privileges of his Yeats.” And 


though the Account he gives of 
himſelf may ſeem very extraordi- 
nary, and even Hyperbolical, if 
compared with the Conduct of 
moſt Old Men; yet ſuch is that pe- 
culiar Eaſe and Addreſs, with 
which You bear your Age, that J 
cannot but think the Deſcription 
equalled by a living Original. Nay, 
had Cicero lived in Your Time, by 
an Obſervation of Your excellent 
Qualities, he might have changed 
—— rafter, and improved his 
But I muſt conſeſs, S1 R, ho- 


eyer applicable or agreeable, what 


Cicero ſays upon this Subject may 
be to you; the firm Belief, which 
he profeſſes of a future State of 
Happineſs, was (after the grateful 
Reſpects which firft inclined me 


to undertake it) one of the * 
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TRE DEDICATION. 
Inducements of my preſenting 
You with it. For to hear a Hen. 
then, arguing ſo ſtrongly for the 
Soul: s Immortality, by the pure 
Light of Reaſon, without the AC 
ance of Revelation, cannot but 
be acceptable to one, who has ſo 
zealouſly endeavoured to live up 
to the Rules of both. * 

But, however 50 he is, to 
prove there is a Seaſon, when Deal h 
it ſelf becomes deſireable; ſince it 
has pleaſed God to confer upon 
Your Age ſuch Bleflings, as are 
hardly to 4 paralleled ; that You 
may find the Enjoyment: of them 
as laſting, as they are extraordinary, N 
are the fervent Prayers of, 


* 81 R, 
Vor Moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant 


SAMUEL HEMMING. 
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OF OLD AGE. 
A DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Scipto, Lælius, and Cato. 5 


Met, 


Seip. ALIUS and I have often admired 
Four excellent and perfect wiſdom, 
O Marcus Cato, in the conduct of your 
whole Life, and more particularly in bearing 
Old Ae, which is ſuch an intolerable burthen to 
others, with ſo much eaſe and tranquillity. 
Cato. What you ſpeak of hath no right to that 
admiration, which you think it deſerves: for to 
thole who have nothing within themſelues capa- 
ble of making Life happy, and ſatisfactory, no 
wonder if every Stage of it ſhould prove irkſome, 
and vexatious: but, to thoſe who derive all their 
ſatisfaction from an eaſy mina, nothing can ſeem 
greivous and tormenting, that proceeds from the 
rrreverſible Laws of Nature; which certainly is 
the caſe of Ou Ae, whereunto though tis the 
earneſt deſire of all men to arrive, yet ſuch is 
their unaccountable folly, and perverfeneſs, that 
they are never more uneaſy than-when they have 
arrived at it; always complaining that it ole 
A upon 


121 
upon {hem unauares. But pray whoſe fault is 
it, that they. were ſo ſurprized by a wrong com- 
putation? Why way they not with equal reaſon 
exclaim, that their ut came too quick upon 


their Childhood, as that Old Age ſtole upon their 


Touth? Or what. reaſon have they to expect 


Old Ape. to. be leſs burthenſome at eight hun- 
dred, than at eighty ? For the time — have 
paſſed, of what length ſoe ver it be, will admini- 
{ter no comfort to O/d Ape, if fooliſuly ſauandered 
away. Wherefore if you think me endued with 
any ſhare of iam, (and oh, that what I had 
were worthy your admiration, and my chara- 
cter ) it conſi is in following Nature, as the beſt, 
and ſureſt guide in all things; by which means 
having performed the ſeveral parts of Lite agree- 
ably, it is not probable, that, like an unskilful 
Poet, I ſhould be careleſs in ſetting off, and adorn- 
ing the laſt Act of it to the beſt advantage. But 
ſince the laſt ſtage of Life will unavoidably come 
on, in which like ripened fruits we mult decay, 
and wither; yet a, Wiſe man will undergo it 
chearfully, ſince to reſiſt nature is little better, than 
3 55 the Giants to wage war with Heaven it 
Lulu. Since then, O Cato, we are in hopes 
of attaining to your Age, you cannot poſſibl 
oblige us more, than by furniſhing us with ſuc 
uments, as will be ſufficient to ſupport us un- 
= that buriben, with which it is uſually attend- 
Cato. With all my heart, Lelius, for I muſt 
confeſs I have been often tired with the com- 
plaints, and lamentations of my Equals upon that 
ſubject; and have heard even men of the — 
ra 
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[3] 
rank bewailing themſelves, that they were now 
deprived of the enjoyment of thoſe ' pleaſures, 
without which Life had no manner of reliſh: and 
not only fo, but that they met with negle&, and 
contempt from thoſe, who formerly courted them 
with the greateſt reſpect. But theſe men do not 
ſeem to lay the fault in the right place: for if 
Old Age might be juſtly charged with this mis- 
fortune, we ſhould all equally involved in it: 
but J have met with frequent inſtances of thoſe, 
who have lived to a great Age, and found that 
the freedom they had got from the eagerneſs of 
their deſires was attended with no anxiety, and 
that they were ſtill regarded by their friends. 
But indeed the ground of all theſe murmurs, and 
repinings is founded in their Morals, not in their 


years. For thoſe, who have led their lives with 


moderation, and diſcretion, without peeviſhneſs, 
and ill nature, never complain, that Old Age is 
inſupportable. Nor is it to be much wondered 
at, that a reſtleſs croſsneſs ſhould be tormenting, 
and vexatious to every ſeaſon of Life, 
Talus. Though we ſhould grant what you have 
ſaid, yet may it be objetted, that the eaſe, and ſa- 
tisfaction, you now enjoy, may be imputed to the 
happy circumſtances, you are in, which, you muſt 
allow, are not — bd r 
Cato. Something indeed may be allowed for that, 
but yet that my eaſe, and ſatisfaction are wholly 
owing to it, muſt not be granted. For what The- 
miſtocles is reported to have ſaid to a certain Sri- 
phian, may in ſome meaſure be apply'd to Old 
Ape, —_—_ told by way of calumny, that all 
the honour he had chan: was derived to him 
from his Country, not himſelf; returned for an- 
2 Az ſwer, 


11 
ſwer, that he muſt confeſs indeed, that he had 
been no. more honourable, had he been born at 
Seriphus, than the other would have been illu- 
ſtrious by being born at Athens. For though a 
wiſe man cannot be very happy in his Old Age, 
if oppreſſed by extreme poverty; it is not in the 
power of Riches to make a tool happy at the ſame 
ears. | | 
: The beſt arms then, that can be provided for 
the defence and ſecurity of Old Age, are Learn- 
ing and à conſtant perſeverance in a virtuous 
courſe; which, if cultivated, and improved to the 
beſt advantage, in every condition of life, will be 
of ſingular uſe to us in our latter days: not only 
becauſe they will not fail us in our lateſt minutes 
( which of it ſelf is no ſmall comfort) but be- 
cauſe the conſciouſneſs of a well ſpent life, and 
the reflection upon having done many great and 
glorious actions, is the ſweeteſt of all enjoyments. 
As a proof of what I have advanced, I ſhall 
firſt inſtance in the great Nuintus Maximus; for 
whom (though he ſo far exceeded me in Years) I 
had as much affection and eſteem, as if he had 


been my * The many excellent atchieve- 


ments of reat man, I am well acquainted 
with: but of all the many extraordinary qualifi- 
cations, with which he was endu'd, no one can 
be more commendable, than the heroick conſtan- 
PL with which he bore the loſs of his worthy 
on, a man, whoſe merits advanced him to the 
eateſt truſt and honour in the ſtate. Read what 
wrote on. that occaſion, and you will deſpiſe 
the beſt Philoſophers. Nor was he a great man 
only abroad, and in the eyes of the publick, but 
even at home, and in domeſtick affairs a * 
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1 
His diſcourſe ! His precepts! His knowledge 
of antiquity ! His skill in aogury ! His learn- 


ing! His inexhauſted memory of all foreign as 


well as civil wars! Such was his converſation, 
and ſo eagerly deſirous of it was I, that by the 
ſpirit of divination, I did then as it were fore- 
tell, what has ſince come to paſs, that after him 
would remain no other, equally capable of giving 
us ſuch inſtruction. I have been the more par- 
ticular in this, to ſhew you how unjuſt a re- 
poo it is, to affirm that old age is miſerable of 
It ſelt. OT 
But however it be objected, that it is not in the 

power of all men to have performed ſuch glo- 
rious actions, as contribute to their future hap- 
ineſs: yet may there be produe d ſufficient num- 
rs of thoſe, who in a private Ration, even op- 
preſs'd with poverty, have ſuſtain'd the infirmi- 
ties of old age, with ſuch temper and moderation, 
as never to repine and murmur at it. Thus good 
old Zuntus, without charging his age with faults 
and infirmities (as ſome inconliderate perſons are 
apt to do) compared his condition to a well bred 
racer, who had been victorious for many years, 
and at laſt retreated to ſome quiet paſture, pleas d 
with his former conqueſts, without any inclina- 
tion to farther efforts: and the worthy perſon, 1 
have mention'd, was ſo far reconcil'd to poverty, 
and that feebleneſs which accompanied it, that he 
ſeem d to be delighted with them. nd 
In ſeriouſly eonſidering the whole of this af: 
fair, I ſhall aſſign four reaſons, upon which the 

miſery of old age ſeems to be founded. © 
In che t place, tis ſaid, that it diſables us 
from buſineſs. Secondly, That it renders our bodies 
infirm, 


- EC] 
infirm, and feeble. 7 hirdly, That it deprives us in 
a great meaſure of the enjoyment of all pleaſures, 
and, Fourihly, That it places us upon the confines 


of death. t 126 


It you pleaſe therefore, let us ſee what ſtrength 
there is in each of theſe objections. TE 

As to the firſt, may it not be worth our while 
to enquire, of what mighty conſequence that bu- 
ſineſs is, which old age renders Us incapable of 
managing? And is there no buſineſs then, which 
we may be intitled to the diſpatch of, without the 
ſtrength and vigour of youth? Though our bo- 
dies grow feeble and infirm, muſt the faculties of 
our minds be equally ſubject to decay? And 

what ſhall we then Judge of thoſe worthy, though 
aged, patriots, who have gone before us, to whoſe 
wiſdom and authority, the preſervation and wel- 
fare of their country has been ſo often owing ? 
To conclude therefore, that old age incapacitates 
us for the management of publick affairs, would 
be as abſurd, as to argue that a pilot is an uſe- 
leſs, idle, and inſigni fellow , becauſe he 
fits {till at the management of his helm, and is 


not concern in the noiſe, hurry, and confuſion, 


which the reſt of the crew. are engaged in, when 
their ſhip ſprings a leak, or is tolſed by the vio- 
lence of a ſtorm. | 7a. x 
Let old age then be excluded from the exer- 
ciſe of ſuch actions, as better ſuit with the ſtrength 
and vigour of youth, but not from thoſe of a 
more excellent, and exalted nature. For Affairs 
of the greateſt conſequence do not always depend 
upon the Agility or Activity of the Body, for the 
better diſpatch of them: but upon Experience, 
upon Authority, and good Advice, which we _ 
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[7] 
ſo far from being depriv'd of, that they enereaſe 
with our years. Except indeed you will object 
to me, that, I, who have run through all the 
different ſtages of a military life, am now become 
wholly uſeleſs: but is not my advice as ſucceſ- 
Gal in the ſenate, as my arms have been in the 
field; and am I not now as uſeful to my coun- 
try at home, as when J bore arms in perſon for 
the defence of it abroad? 10 i e 
What ſhall we ſay, Svipio, of your illuſtrious 
grandfather, whoſe honourable memory will de- 
ſcend to moſt diſtant ages? Had he ſeen above 
an hundred years, would he have thought one 


of them too many? And yet he never diſtin- 


oviſh'd himſelf, by any furprizing excurſion upon 
the enemy, or wonderful activity, by throwing 
a Spear to the beſt advantage, or remarkable con- 
duct in a cloſe engagement: but for ſtrength of 
reaſon and of judgment ; of which were old age 
deſtitute, the great Council had not from thence 
been called the tj 
Among the Lacedemonians, thoſe, who had 
the chief adminiſtration of the publick affairs, 
were called, as they really were, Oli Men. And 
indeed if we conſult the hiſtory of the riſe and 
fall of foreign States and Kingdoms, we may find 
that they have failed and tottered thro' the raſn- 
neſs of young directors, and been ſupported and 
reſtord by the ſteadineſs and wiſdom of more 
advanced years. en e n 
But here it may be objected, that in old age 
our memory is apt to fail us. This I believe in- 
deed may be true; but then the reaſon is, either 
becauſe men are naturally of a very bad memo- 
ry, or becauſe they neglect to improve it. T- 
| miſtocles 
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miſtocit knew all the Athenians by their ſeveral 
names. And I my ſelf not only ſtill remember 
the names of all my acquaintance, who are. now 
living, but even thoſe of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. Nor did I ſcarcely ever hear ef any 
one, whoſe memory has been ſo far decayed; as 
to forget in what particular place he had hid a 
treaſure, or who were his creditors. or debtors. 
From . whence tis plain they can remember what 
ſuits with their intereſt or inclinations... 

Nay further, even quickneſs and a lively ge- 
nius may be preſerv d in old age, by conſtant exer- 
eiſe and induſtry, Did not Sopbocies write Tra- 
gedies when advanced to the fulleſt years? When 
cited; before the judges by his own children for 
neglecting his eſtate, through his conſtant purſuit 
of his ſtudies (which they would have imputed 

to his incapacity of managing it by reaſon of his 
age) was he not with univerſal applauſe acquit- 
ted, when reading a part of his laſt Tragedy to 
them, he deſired their opinion whether there 
was any 80 of dotage in it? N 
What we ſay of Hamer, Heſiod, Yytba- 
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Sei and Plato? Were they oblig d to lay aſide 

their Studies by reaſon of their years, or did they 

not then purſue them with the ſame ardour they 

There are indeed two objections, which a cer- i 

tain author lays a. great ſtreſs upon. The firlt 

of which 1s, that - wy ons in years are .neceſlarily 
t 


expoſed to the ſight of many unwelcome objects. 
But have not they the advantage of an equal 
number to entertain them; or if it were-otherwiſe, 8 
is youth wholly exempt from the misfortune, i 
and do they never meet with mortitying ſights x I g 

| e 
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The ſecond is a much more melancholy 
W conſideration, if true; which is, chat younger peo- 
ple generally avoid our gots rg as 700 trouble- 

= ome and impertinent. But I hope it will appear, 
W that our company is rather eligible and enter- 
W raining, than to be ſhunn'd and avoided. For 
as the converſation of hopeful, and ingenious 
youths, is very acceptable to old men, ſo will they 
receive an equal ſatisfaction from thoſe, to be in- 
ſtructed in the paths, which lead to honour and 
virtue. Nor do I take my ſelf to be leſs accepta- 
ble to you, than you can be to me; nor am I any 
more ſolicitous now, for your ſtrength and con- 
ſtitution, than IT was at your years uneaſy, that I 
had not the ſtrength of an Horſe or an Elephant; 


uit which is another objection, which requires our 
ted Conſider atio. One 
| his What ſtrength and vigour, we have ſtill re- 
jun- maining, ought to be'preferv'd, by making the 
y to beſt uſe of them we are able. But what could be 
here more contemptible, than the childiſh lamentations 

of the famous Cyotonian Milo, when by reaſon of 
/ba- his Age, being only a ſpectator of the Athletick 
fide BR Exerciſes, and looking on his once luſty Limbs, he 
they cryed out, Are you then come io this? Unthink- 
they ing wretch! As if his limbs were more in fault, 


chan himſelf. For he had never acquired the 
3 leaſt fame or reputation, but by the more than 
ordinary ſtrength of his Conſtitution. From 
Craſſus, Silius, &c. we here no ſuch unmanly 
complaints, who were conſtantly employ'd in pre- 
"IF ſcribing Laws for the ſervice of their Country, 
and whoſe wiſdom and prudence grew more 
eminent, as they grew in years. en 
At the Bar indeed we _ yield, and give = 
4 c 
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the Cauſe, not only Invention being then re- 
ired, but Strength of Lungs. But there is 
— however ſprightly in our Voice; which 
has its Deauties, and which I my ſelf have not 
entirely loſt; though what Years I bear, you are 
well acquai wah: And though our Voices 


' ſhould ſometimes fail us, yet may we {till inſtruct | 


others; nor will any one, I hope, deny us the 
Priviledge of being fully qual iſied, to prepare and 
train up Louth, to ſerve their Country in the 


higheſt Stations, than which, what can be more uſe- 


ful or delightful > How extreawly happy did I 
always eſteem the S$c7p:05, and others, ſurrounded 


by a noble Train of young Pupils? Nor can 
thoſe, who are. capable of inſtructing others, in 
the Study of Aris and Sciences, be looked upon, 
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but as greatly happy, however their bodily 
Strength may fail them; thoogh that is oftener ow- i 


ing to the Fault of Youth, than to the Infirmi- 
ties of Old Age; for Intemperance and Wanton- 
neis in che one, will not fail to render the other 


weak and decrepit. Cyrus in Zenophon declares 1 


in his dying Speech, He did not perceive his Con- 
Rution any more impair d, in his great Increaſe 
of Years, in his Bloom of Youth. 


There is no neceſſity indeed, to mention any 4 
ing in my own Commendations ; though that 
may — me, as one of the Priviledges of F 


my Years: For ſee how often Homer introduces 
Neſtor ſpeaking amply in his own Praiſes; nor 


was he, who had liv'd three Ages over, at all i 
afraid of being cenſured for Impertinence or 
Oſtentation, while he was conſcious, he never 
deviated from the Truth : For from his Mouth 
flow d Eloquence more {ſweet than . a8 

0 
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Zlomer tells us, to make which agreeahle and 
charming, he had no need of the th and 
Vvigour of — ears: And we never find 
Amemnon wiſhing for ten ſuch luſty Heroes, 
Ajax was; but for fo many Neftors, with 
whom had it been his good Fortune to be at- 
ended, he had not doubted, but Troy would 

ſoon have been levelled with the ground. 
= But once - more to make my ſelf the: Subject; 
I now am in my eighty eighth Year; and I ſhould 
be glad indeed, It I could ſay that for my ſelf, 
which Cyrus ſays of himſelf above: But this 
however I can ſay, that though I am not now 1o 
hale and luſty, as when in che Panict War I 
bore Arms, or when I was Queſtor, or went 
Ambaſſadour to Spain, yet, as you ſee, my 
Vigour is not quite exhauſted, nor do I yet bend 
beneath the weight of Years. The Senate cannot 
complain of my being yet an uſeleſs Member of 
it, nor my Friends, Allies, and Dependants of 
my Incapacity to ſerve them; nor do I approve 
of chat common Proverb, which adviſes us 10 
= crow-old gradually, if we haue a mind to continue 
lang 10; tor I had much rather continue leſi time 
old, than to be ſo before I really am. There- 
fore no one ever made Application to me, to 
— I-excus'd my felf, on the account of Bu- 
neſs. | J erz 
I am not, tis true, as hale and ſtrong as either 
ol Lou two; but are not ſome a e Guards 
ſuperiour 10 either of you, in Bulk and Strength? 
And are they therefore preferable to you? he, 
who has a moderate Share of Strength, has 
enough; provided he exerts it according to his 
Capacity. Milo „ have —. A == 
2 x 
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far as we are able. 
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Ox upon his Shoulders, a conſiderable way, at 
the Olympick Games: But yet wou'd not you pre- 
fer the . of Pythagoras's Mind, o Milos 


* 


Strength 


unleſs you would chink it reaſonable, that Boys 
ſhould be deſirous to become Children, and chat 
thoſe, who are become Men, ſhould be wiſhing to 
grow Boys again. 11 
Every Age has ſomething in it, peculiar to it 
ſelf: as Weakneſs to our Infancy, an unguided 
Warmth to Youth, Seriouſneſs to Manhood, and 
a certain Maturity of Judgment to Old Age, 
which we may expect to reap the Fruits of, when 
advanced to it. I ſuppoſe, You Sibio, hear of 
the preſent Conduct of Maſiniſſa, an intimate 
Friend of your Anceſtors, and now in the nine- 
ticth Year of his Age : if he undertakes a Jour- 
ney on Foot, he will not accept the Offer of a 
Horſe: if he mounts his Horſe, he will not alight: 
nor Rain, nor Cold, can oblige him to go-other- 
wile, than barcheaded : that he has an excellent 
Temper of Body, and therefore equal to the Per- 
formance of any princely, Office. You ſee then, 


how by Exerciſe and Temperance we may re- 


tain, even in Old Age, ſome of the Life and Vi- 
gour of our former Years. But if we were depri- 
ved of all bodily Strength, yet is there none re- 

uired of us, we being exempt, by all Laws, from 
duch Duties, as require any: fo that we are, not 
only not obliged to do more than we are able, 
but are even excuſed from exerting our ſelves, as 


Perhaps You may urge, that though theſe par- 
: ticu- 


p * - 


Body? The Faculties of our Bodies bd 
are to be made uſe of, while we poſſeſs them, hy 
but not to be lamented, when they have left us; 
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Wicular Inſtances" be allowed, yet the 'Circum- 
ances of many others are widely different, who 
re ſo feeble and infirm, as to be paſt even all the 
ommon Offices of Life; but this id 4 Misfortune, 
hich not only Old Age, but alfo' Sickneſs fre- 
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; Muently occaſions. And what Wonder is it, that 


ld Men ſhould be ſometimes out of order, and 
ſubject to ſuch Infirmities, as hy PR cannot 
Wprctend any Exemption from? We muft indeed, 
yy Friends, uſe our beſt Skill and Tnduſtry, to 
provide againſt the Inconveniencies of. Old Age, 
nd tight as much againſt them, as any Diſtemper, 
hich we find growing upon us, at another Sea- 
ſon of our Lives. e SLED 11 
we ought to take due care of our Health, and 
eo eat and drink ſparingly, and uſe moderate Ex- 
erceiſe, that we may be enltvened; and have freſher 
WSpirits, not be oppreſſed, and overloaded. But 
ve muſt not be ſolicitous for the Faculties of the 
WBody only, but under a far greater Concert for 
Wthe Regularity of our Minds, and the even Tem: 
per of our Souls: For the Faculties of ihe Mind 
vill decay, if they be not quite extinguiſhed, by 
length of Years, unleſs they be managed like a 
Lamp, which muſt often have a freſh Supply of 
Oil to feed it. As för the Powers of the Body, 
chey are indeed uſually tired and wearied by La- 
bour and continual Exerciſe, but thoſe of the 
Mind become the more refreſh'd and invigorated 
che more they are uſed. ON 
= As for thoſe old Men, who are ſo commonly 
IF repreſented, in our Comedies, as proper Subjects 
for Ridicule, they are only ſuch, as are too cre- 
dulous, forgetful, and debauched, which are not 
proper iy the Vices of Age, but ſach as are owing 
4 — 
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[14] 
to Ignorance, or a ſleepy thoughtleſs Indulgence 
Thus there are ſome Follies and Vices, which 
though they may be {aid more properly to belong 
to Youth, than Old Age, yet is it not neceſlary, 
that all who are young ſhould be tainted, wich 
them, but only choſe of more vicious Inclinations; 
ſo that which is in us called Dotage, though i 
may happen to the molt trifling part of us, ye 
by no means can it be aſcribed to all. f 
Appius, though old and blind, was Maſter of 
a numerous Family, he had four Sons and five 
Daughters, whom he happily governed, wich 
theit Dependants, in that Condition. His Mind, 
like a well-ſtrung Bow, was always bent, and Wi 
never gave, as forced from it's natural Tempcr. 
He ever preſerv'd the Authority of a Father, and 
the. Dignity of a Maſter. His Servants feared at 
him, his Children revered him, and thoſe who Wy 
were free from their Obligations loved and 
eſteemed him, fo that his Family was an excellent 
Pattern of Roman Dilcipline and Education. f 
So far may Old Age be eſteem'd honourable, as 
long as it is capable of defending it ſel. and its 
own Rights and Priviledges, and can preſerve a 
due Authority to the laſt moments of Life. And 
as I malt approve of that Youth, which has ſome- i 
thing of the Conduct of Age; ſo mult I of that 
Age, which retains ſomething of the Vivacity of 
Youth : and he who does ſo, will never be old 
in the Faculties of his Mind, whatever he may 
be in thoſe of his Body. I ſtill conſtantly em- 
oy my ſelf in the ſearch of Antiquity, in the 
aws of my Country, and all other parts of uſe 
ful Learning; nor do I fail, after the Cuſtom of 
the Pythggoreans, to improve my Memory, by 


e. 
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ecollefing every Night, how 7 have ſpent x the 
— uy.” These are the Exerciles, theſe 
Ine conſtant Employments of my Thoughts, for 
which, whatever Labour I am at, I ftand in little 
Need of better Strength and Vigour. I am alu 8 
3 eady to affiſt my Friends, I frequently attend the 
WScnate, and go prepared with fach Arguments, as 
can manage without the Aſſiſtance of à ſtronger 


2 
0 


WConſtitution. Let it happen, that I am confined 
o my Chamber, when ſuch Affairs are in Agita- 
ion; I act my part over in that narrow Scene, 
Wand find Employment for my Thoughts, when I 
Wcannot- appear in publick. He that ſpends his 
Life in this manner, cannot perceive how Ape 


12 upon him, but as that comes on ĩimpercepti- 


b! tees, ſo he droops, not all at once, but 
. N 2 manner, that he arrived at Ma- 
Purity. e, fi: 

B The third Accuſation againſt Old Age is, that 
Wer deprives us of the Enjoyments of Phaſure. _ 
8 - O glorious Priviledge of Age, if through thy 
neans we can get rid of the molt pernicious Bane, 
Wo which our Rn is hable t- ayer 1 to 
Wrepeat to you, what a great Oratour has faid upon 
Y his SubjeRt. ar. 3 A 
Nature has not implanted in Man any more 
exeerable Curſe, than that of bodily Pleaſures; 
to the gratification of which we are hurried 
on, with ſuch unbounded and licentious Appe- 
= titcs. For to what elfe is owing the Subver- 


a i © ſion of ſo many States and Ringdoms? What 


© Villainy too daring, ' what Undertaking too 
hazardous, which the Deſire of ſatisfying our 
unbounded Lofts will not inſtigate us to at- 
tempt? To what are Rapes, — - 
5 © ſuc 
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2 Providence, has conferred upon us; it is 


« ſions, nor can Virtue conſiſt with the purſuit 


161 
« ſuch like abominable Enormities owing,” but 
4 to the Gratification of our Appetites ? And 
te ſince the Faculties of Reaſon, and Judgment, 
ct are the molt excellent Qualities, which Nature, 
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certain that nothing can be more deſtructive, 
more pernicious to this divine Gift, than the 
te Indulging bodily Pleaſures? For it is impoſſible 
« to obſetve any Degrees of Temperance, while 
« we are under the Dominion of our unruly Paſ- 


Ee 
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& of ſuch Enjoyments. Iman a 
- «© And that we might have a better notion of 
& it, he argued, that if we conſidered, that when 
te we arc affected with the moſt exquiſite De- 
4 grees of Pleaſure, our Bodies are capable of, 
&« the Operations of our rational Faculties can no 
ce way exert themſelves, we muſt conclude, that 
« nothing can be à fitter Object of our Abhor- 
«© rence and Deteſtation, than the Enjoyment of 
6 ſuch Pleaſures: and farther, that the longer 
e ate in the Fruition of them, the more dull, 
© and heavy, do they render all our intellectual 
« Powers. 121 1 2 rj +054 4QAY a 4 | 
T have inſiſted the longer upon this, to ſhew 
you, if our common Prudence and Diſcretion is 
not ſufficient to extricate us out of ſuch enſnaring 
Temprations, what mighty Thanks are due to Age, 
in able alone to free us from Inclinations to 
ſuch Pleaſures, as it is never lawful for us to in- 
dulge our ſelves in. | i 4; M 
Once was 1 forced upon an ungrateful Office, 3 
namely to expel a Perſon the Senate, ſeven Years i 
after he had been a Conſul. But he had been 
guilty of ſuch a piece of Extravagance, as I — 1 
Hen ou 
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J muſt confeſs, I ſtill take much — in 
. Recreations of this Nature, for the Sa. 
isfaction of converſing not only with thoſe of 
my own Age, of which but few remain, but 
even with thoſe, of yours: and I muſt acknow. 
ledge my ſelf indebted to my Years for this great 
Benefit, that though they have impaired and di- 
miniſhed my Appetite, they have yet 1mprov'd 
my Deſire of Converſation. But ſince there are 
many of my Age, whoſe Palate may retain fome 
Reliſh, I would not wholly exclude: them from 
the Pleaſures of it; becauſe I would not ſeem to 
be a ſworn Enemy to all Pleaſure, a moderate 
ſhare of which Nature, no doubt, intended to 
indulge us in. I can with Satisfaction ſtill re- 
liſh the cuſtomary Ceremonies of an Entertain. 
ment, Diſcourſe on ſuch Subjects, as the Maſter 
of che Feaſt ſhall direct, and drink a moderate 
chearful Glaſs. Thus I ſpend my Time at my 
Country Seat, where my Table is daily ſet round 
with my Neighbours; and we fit up as late at 
night, as our Converſation makes it agreeable. 
If we have not ſo exquiſite a Taſte of other 
ſenſual Pleaſures, we have no Reaſon to lament 
their Abſence, when our Inclinations towards 
them become. leſs impetuous: for thoſe, who 
have once had a full Enjoyment of them, will 
find more Pleaſure in abſtaining from, than in 
the Fruition of them. He cannot properly be 
faid to be deprived of what he does not deſire 
the Enjoyment. of, which makes me affirm, that 
there is more Satiiſact ian in not deſiring, than i 


ra 
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in induleing our Deſires, 44:2 il 
And what a glorious Privilege is it, to be de- 
livered from the Dominion of all our intempe- 
£1 2 rate 
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rate and unruly Paſſions? For a Man to be qua- 
W lificd to be good Company (if che Exp 
may be allowed ) for himſelf when atone,” and to 
need no other Comfort, than what his own 
Thoughts and Studies can ſupply him with? And 
it in our younger Years, we lay up any Store 


i- Nof good Learning, to feed and ſupport our more 


advanced Age, what can be more n than 
to employ it in the farther Purſuit of knowledge ? 


EE Have we not ſeen Gallut, a particular Acquain- 
aunce of your Fathers, Scipio; ſo taken up with 


meaſuring the Diſtance of heavenly Bodies, and 
e ſeveral Regions of this lower World, that, 


io omward Appearance, he ſeem'd no longer a 
luving Inhabitant of it? How often has he begun 
in. his Studies with the Riting of che Sun, and 


bound it. ſet before he was aware? How fre- 
= quently has he done the ſame in the Evening, 
and been ſurprized by the unexpected Dawn of 
che Morning? With what extraordinary Joy 
= would he likewiſe foretel to us an Eclipſe of 
Ws the Sun, or Moon, ſeveral Months before they 
| * — 22 Ol. 10% 9% a1 . 

How many others might I mention, who have 


eat their Time in more diverting Studies, with 


W inconceivable Delight and Satisfaction? What 
bright, lively, and brisk % Poets have we ſeen, 
vho aboured many Years, either to pleaſe us 
wich the Intrigues of a Comedy, or to inſtruct 
us, from the Fates of others, in Tragical Repre- 

ſentations ? Are Feaſts, and Balls, are the moſt 
voluptuous Exceſſes of Intemperate Youth, ca- 
pable of affecting us with any Degrees of Plea- 
ſure, comparable to thoſe, that are the Product 
of Learning? which all . Men will endeayour 
2 to 


Co] 
to improve, and cultivate, to their laſt Moments, 
and which will create the greateſt Pleaſure our 
Souls are capable off. 
I come now to the Pleaſures of a Country Life, 
in which 1 always find a wonderful Satisfaction; 
a Satisfaction no way loſt to Old Age, and little 
ſhort of that, which ariſes from the nobleſt Ex- 
erciſes of the Mind. For what can be more ra- 
tional,  and-; agreeable, than . to cultivate that 
Earth, which never-refufes- any kind of Tillage, 
and will repay with abundant Intereſt, whatever 
the receives? Not that the Fruit of it is the _ 
thing to be admired; but what affects me wh 
the greateſt Pleaſure, is the conſideration of its 
natural Fruitfulneſs: that when it has been ma- 
nured, plowed up, and harrowed, it ſhould re- 
ceive the ſcattered Grain into its Boſom, and 
there cheriſhing, and invigorating it with its 
genial Warmth, ſhould gently rear it green, and 
ouriſhing : that thus receiving Nouriſhment 
through its tender Fibres, it inſenſibly grows up- 
wards, till ſupported by its jointed Stalk, it 
ſhoots forth in the Blade, then diffuſes its nou- 
riſhing Seed into an uniform Ear, which Nature 
has fortified, as it were with ſo many ſmall 
Spears, to prevent its being devoured by leſſer 
— whole pecking it would otherwiſe be 
EXPO 12 | ' | 0 
What ſhall I ſay of the Planting, the Growth, 
-and Product of the Vine? I can never be cloyed 
with the purſuit of this Narrative, of what yields 


ſo much repoſe to my elder Years; to omit the 


plaſtick Virtue of all things produced from the 
Earth, How wonderful is it, that from fo ſmall 
'a Grain, as that of a Fig, the Stone of a Grape, 
ane CI 
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or the minuteſt Seeds of other Fruits and Plante, 
ſnould proceed Boughs, and Trunks, of ſo im- 
menſe a Size? Wnh what Admiration are we 
ſtruck, when we view the ſeveral different Ways 
of railing them, and how the various Methods 
anſwer the ſame Deſign? when we obſerve how 
the Vine, naturally prone to the Earth, and too 
feeble to raiſe its Branches, ſeeks ſome neighbour- 
ing Support, and aſpires by embracing and claſp 
ing it about with its Tendrels? How it wou 

become wild and unfruitful, by running into 
unneceſſary and unfruitful Branches, unleſs kept 
within Bounds, by a ſeaſonable and artful Pru- 
ning? To tee, in the firſt Approach of Spring, 
the Bud firſt appearing from the knotted Shoots, 
from whence the Grape breaks forth, which be- 
ing cheriſhed by the Moifture of the Earth, and 
the Heat of the Sun, at firſt though rough, and 
ſour to the Palate, ſweetens as it ripens, and 
being cloathed, as it were, wich broad ſpreading 
Leaves receives due Warmth, and is defended 
from the too exceſſive Heats ? and what Fruit 
does Nature produce, eicher ſo plentiful and en- 
livening, or which can entertain our Eyes with 
to delightful a Sighthʒ) ; tt 

Bur theſe are not the only Diverſions of a 
Country Life, nor are they confined alone to the 
Tillage of Land, to Meadows, Paſtures, Vine- 
yards, and Plantations; but we have Gardens, 
Orchards, the Care of Bees, and of Canle, and 
the beautiful Variety of different Flowers, to 
entertain our ſelves with. Nor does the Art of 
Grafting, and Inoculating, delight me lefs than 
that of Planting, it being in my Opinion the 
molt curious In vention in the whole Compal of 
Agriculture, I cou d 
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I cou'd for ever deſcant upon the Enj 
which a Country Life affords me, but that, I fear, 
I have already tired your Patience with my Re- 
lation of them: however you muſt make-Allow- 
ance for my Years, if I ſhould talk too much, Lo- 


ty 


W . one of thoſe Infirmities (for ſome 
mult be allowed) from which I would not pre- 
tend to exempt Old Age. i 501 101 

I muſt therefore once more affirm, that no- 
thing can afford more true Content and Satis- 
faction, than Apriculture, which is of ſuch uni- 
verſal Benefit and Delight to all Mankind, in its 
large Supplies of Plenty and Abundance, For 
ay Provinent and careful Houſe-keeper will 
not fail of ſtoring his Cellars with the beſt Wines, 
and his Farm with Plenty of all Proviſions, to 
which the Diverſion of our leiſure Hours, Hawk- 
ing, or Hunting, will not fail of giving a due 
Reliſh | 


In ſhort, what can be more beautiful than the 
Greeaneſs of the Meadows, than the Rows df 
Trees, or Vines, planted at equal Diſtance from 
each other? And the Comforts of a Country 
Life are ſo far from being improper to our Age, 
that nothing can be more ſuitable to it. For 
where can we. better enjoy the Sun's Heat, or 
cool Shades than here? Where can we have 
freſher Air in a ſcorching Seaſon, or be ſo well 
furniſhed with Fewel, to guard againſt the Seve- 
rities of the Winter ? wige!5 

Let thoſe of younger Years take to themſelves 
all the Diverſions their ſeveral forts of Gaming, 
Fencing, Racing, or -Bathing can afford them: 
leave us to our Cheſle-boards, and our Tables; 
and yet we are not ſolicitous even for hes, 
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Gnce the Happineſs of old Age does not depend 


1 has an excellent Treatiſe upon this 
Subject, and well worthy your careful and fre- 
quent Peruſal, wherein he introduces Socrates 
telling a Story of Cyrus, King of Perſia, ( who 
was as eminent for the Endowments of his Mind, 
as for the Glories of a mighty 195 to whom 
Lyſander,'a Man of no ſmall Fame and Repu- 
tation,” was ſent upon an Embaſly from Lacede- 
mon; whom when he had treated with the greateſt 
Teſtimonies of Civility and good Breeding, he 
carried" into his Garden, the beauteous Form of 
which'Zyſender ſurveying with much Aſtoniſh- 
ment and Pleaſure, could not forbear. extollin 
the extraordinary Genius, as well as Induſtry o 
the Perſon, who had laid it out in ſuch exact 
and curious Order : and hearing Cyrus own the 
whole Cratrivance of it, and that he planted 
many of the Trees with his own Hand, N 
his Eyes upon his Majeſtick Perſon, and rie 
Perfian Robes, he cryed out, moF7 juſtly dbes the 
World eſteem you happy, who have not only the 
Bleſſmigs of Fortune, but enjoy the greater Per- 
fettions of the Mind. © A 2:20 12" 

Such is the happineſs, and ſuch the Comforts, 
which Old Age may partake of, and enjoy till 
its laft Minutes. Did not Valerius Corvus, when 
a hundred Years old, betake himſelf to theſe 
Pleaſures of a Conntry Life, after he had been ad- 
vanced to the greateſt Honours of the State, at 
very diſtant Times? And was he not happier in 
his latter Days, than in his Vigour, when in 
thoſe he had fewer Fatigues, and commanded. 
more Reverence and Eſteem ; eſpecially, _ 
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ſuch, Circumſtances _ en 
Zut whatever I have ſaid, or may farther offer, 
in Commendation of O Ae, I would always 
be underſtood of ſuch an Age, as, preſuppoſes a 
regular and. virtuous Youth. In this, though 
ray Hairs and Wrinkles may be Arguments of 
eakneſs, and a Bas of Conſtuution, yet 
Men are uſed to pay a kind of Homage to the 
Remains of à well ſpent Life, and to make their 
Addreſſes with Awe, and Veneration: for it is 
not in the Power of gray Hairs, or Wrinkles, of 
themſelves alone, to procure for us ſuch De- 
grees of Honour. | * 
K We Pare mw 8 2 of oy 
ty paid to us e Younger, w perhaps 
may ſeem but —.—— 4 — being uncovered 
in our Pre giving us the firſt Place, apply- 
ing to us for Advice on all Emergencies, and 2 
ke : and yet theſe are all real Marks of Honour, 
and ſuch as all well governed Societies will al- 
ways retain. Zyſanaer, whom I lately men- 
tioned, uſed to ſay, that Zacedemon was = moſt 
honourable Retreat of Old Age, to which no 
other Country ever paid Honours ; and 
that the Lacedemonian Ambaſladors once at 
Athens, ſeeing 2 venerable Old Man coming in- 
to the full Theatre, and no one of his Fellow- 
Citizens offering him a place to fit in, they all, 
who fat in a place appointed for them, roſe 15 
nor would again be ſeated, till they paid. ſuc 
 Civility, as they thought due to his Age, and 
made him fit down among the. 
This civil Treatment met with ſuch univer- 


ſil Applauſe, chat one of them made his Re- 


flection 
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flection upon it, that the Atheniaut were well 
enough acquainted with the 5 © of their 
Duty, but backward in the Practice of it. 
Fome affords us ſeveral Inſtances of the like 
Regard, when in the Debates, though Perſons of 
greater Dignity, and honour'd with publick Em- 
ployments, are preſent, none preſumes to ſpeak, 
till ihe moſt Aged has given his Opinion. Theſe 
are the great Comforts of our Age nor in m 
Opinion at all inferiour to any of thoſe, whi 
Youth' is poſſeſſed of. Thus we go off the Sta 
like Players, who have long practiſed in the 
Theatre, with the ſame Applauſe for the Per- 
formance of the laſt Act, as of any other. 
But may it not be ſaid, that Men, when they come 
to our Years, are naturally morgſe, . and 
ill-natured; and too often covetous? 1 anſwer, 
that theſe Vices are not to be imputed to our 
Years, but to our Conduct, and Manner of 
Life. And as to our being peeviſh, though this 
be not altogether juſtifiable, yet it may be Pang 
excuſed in us, becauſe we may be apt to thin 
our ſelves {lighted, and deſpiſed, by Reaſon of 
our natural Infirmities; and moreover, ' being 
but of a crazy Conſtitution, any the leaſt Rub, 
and Difficulry muſt needs be very troubleſome 
to us. But even this peeviſh Temper may be 
prevented, or corrected, by the conſtant Study and 
Practice of Morality. For by this means ſome 
Men, when they come to be in Years, are as 
different from others, of the ſame Age with them, 
as Terence s two Brothers were, one of which 
was as affable and good natured, as the other was 
croſs and churliſh. In ſhort, as it fares with 
Wines, ſo it does with Old Men: all are nor 
1 D ; equal- 
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equally. apt to grow four with Age. A ſerious 
and moderately grave Deportment well becomes 
us, but nothing of yo auſtere Severuy.....  - 
As for Covetouſneſs, and an eager. Deſire to 
heap up Riches in this World, when we are 
about to leave it, I muſt own, 1 know, not what 
to make of it. For what in Nature can be-wore 
abſurd, than to be anxioully intent ee 
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Proviſions for our Journey, when we are alm 
at the End of it?? nnn 
The fourth, and laſt Objection is, That our 


Ae cannot but be unhappy under the continual 
Apprehenſions of the Approach of Death, which, 
however ſet at a. Diſtance by miſtaken. Youth, 
mult be daily fear d by thoſe who are in Years. . 
And O e Age indeed, if after ſo long 
a Courſe of Years we have not yet found, that 
Death ought always to be contemned! which 
ought to be deſpiſed, if our Soul be extinguiſhed 
by it; or greatly to be wiſhed for, if it thereby 
becomes eternal. And it is impoſſible, but that 
it muſt do the one, or the other: and what ben 
have 7 to fear, if 7 ſhall.cither not be anbappr; or 
Puſeed of a Happine[5, endleſs and immuzable d 
But befides, Who is there, though never ſo 
young, that can be aſſured he ſhall not die before 
he goes to bed? Nay is not Youth ſubject to 
many more fatal Accidents, than we are? Are 
they not expoſed to many more Diſeaſes? Are 
not their Sickneſſes much more violent; and is 
not the cure wrought with much more Difficulty, 
and ſeverer Ulage of the Patient? Hence it is, 
that we find ſo few that live to our Age, and 
arrive to our Years, which indeed is one great Rea- 
on, that the World does not grow wiſer and bet- 


ter. 


f 
f. 
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us ter. For Miſdum, Reaſon, and Counſel ate allowed 
des to belong more peculiarly to Men of Years; with- 
out whom Government and Civil Societies could 


to not be founded, or ſubſiſt, 


Ire But to return to the near "Approach f Death. 
Jar How comes that to be objected ro Old Age, which 
re is common to Youth ? That Death is common to 


— every Age, I have been fufficiently made ſen- 
ſible, by the Death not only of my excellent and 
| well-beloved Son, but alſo of _ other very 
ur promiſing young Gentlemen; ſach, Scipio, as 
cal were two Brothers of yours. 
h, But Youth, you'll fay perhaps, may live in 
th, Hopes of Length of Days, when we are deprived 
v. even of all Hope. A childiſh Hope this indeed! 
To hold Uncertainties for Certainties, and Fal- 
ſity for Truth ! Old Age, you ſay, has not even 
Hope for its Relief; bur, even in that Reſpect, is 
it not far preferable to Youth, in being actually 
—— of what the other only ho r? Long 


ife is ſure on the one fide, and only wiſhec 
. eee e 
her after — What - there, 9 Jn 

t ſpace of Life, that can de thought of 

long Fad Mon? it bas any End > For # wid 
the End is come, then all that is paſt is loſt ; nor 
can any thing ſurvive it, but the Memory of our 
Virtuous Actions. Hours, and Days, and Months, 
and Years paſs by us, and what is gone can never 
return, nor can we apprehend what is to fol- 
oed e e e e 

A ſhort Space of time is long enough, if con- 
ſtantly employed in the Purfüit of Honour and 
Virtue; and if it is extended to a longer Term 
of Years, we ought no more to repine and mur- 
” ” D 2 mur 
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mur at the Alterations that happen in it, than the 
Husband-men lament the Approach of Summer, 
or of. Autumn, when they have paſſed by all the 
Pleaſures. of a delightful Spring. For the Spring 
may repreſent to us our Youthful Days, and give 
us a Proſpect of our growing Fruits, which che 
following Seaſons ripen, and make fit ta be ga- 
thered. Now the Fruit of our Old Age is, as 
I have frequenily obſerved, the Memory and 
Abundance of our Virtuous Actions. 


* 


All things, which W regularly in the 


Courſe of Nature, are to be eſteemed as good; 
and what can happen more ſo, than that Old 
Men ſhould die, when even Young Men, we fee; 
are ſubject to Death, which as to them is not ſo 
natural. For this Reaſon, I think it not im- 
proper, to compare the Death of Youth to Flames 
extinguiſhed, by à violent and ſuddain Splaſh of 
Water; and that of Riper Years, to ſuch à Fire, 
as without any Violence, goes out, when all its 
Fewel is decayed and ſpent. And as Fruit, when 
it is green, is camels plucked with Violence 
from che Boughs, which, when become more ri 

and mellow, falls gently of it ſelf: So Youth 9e. 


parts this Life with violent Strugles, while Old 


Age drops off mature with Years. And indeed 
the Proſpect of this is ſo far from being unplea 
ſant, that the nearer it is, the more delightful 
does it ſeem: nor is it leſs grateful, than the Sight 
of land can be to one, quite tired with a long 
and tedious Voyage. 


» — 1 
* * 
— 
: 1911 
A — . 


* 9 
A certain Period is determined to every Stage 
of Life, except Old Age; which we cannot 
2 amiſs, as long as we are capable of per- 

rming the neceſſary Duties of it, and live in a 
W, con- 


2 
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tempt of Death, which makes our Ape frequently 
more reſolute and courageous, than that of Louth. 
Hence Solou's Anſwer to Pififiratut"the Tyrant, 
when being demanded on what Preſumption he 
3 diſobey his Will ; regimes, on 0 or Iban 

But the beſt Period of our: Live is that, when 
the lang! Being, which framed and faſhioned us, 
ſhall think fic to diſſol ve us, while poſſeſſed of a 
vigorous Mind, and all the Faculties of Senſe : 
I fay the ſame — tat framed” us; for as a 
Ship, or Houſe, is beſt taken to pieces by the 
ſame Perſons that built them, ſo is the ſame Na- 
ture, which contrived and work d us up, beſt qua- 
lified to pull down the Structure of our Bodies. 
And whereas every new Building is more com- 
pact, and more cloſely cemented, that which has 
ſtood the Shock of Time more apt to moulder 
and decay; hence we learn, neither to be too 
anxious for the ſmall Remains of Life, nor too 
careleſs in the Preſer vation of it. 

-  Pythagoras, comparing our mortal to 3 mili- 
tary Condition, forbids us to quit the Poſt and 
Station, aſſign d us by our Superiours; intimating 
— that our Lives ought to be diſpoſed of, 

who gave them, thinks fit; and not ac- 
cording to our own Humour and Fancy. It is re- 
corded in Solon s Praiſe, that he was deſirous to 
have his Deceaſe lamented by his Friends, as a 
Teſtimony of their Love and Affection for him: 
He had a "Mind, [ believe, to have the neareſt 
Place in their Elteem; but perhaps Zunius had 
better Sentiments, when he expreſſed bitt it in 
the TIS manner: 


- Ll 
No 


35 
V Sighs my Death ; no Tears my Fate attend: 
N Deathigives Life, a Life that cannot end. 

_ He had no Opinion of lamenting over the 
Dead, being perſwaded, 7 hat Death was followed 
by a State of | {mmortality. The Pangs of Death 
we may indeed be ſenſible of, but the greater 
Load of Years, we labour under, the leſs ſenſible 


ſhall we be of them: And after our Deceaſe, we 
ſhall either not be ſenſible of any thing at all; 


or if we be, what we are ſenſible of, will be ex- 


treamly. delightful to us. 

But this ought to be the conſtant Meditation 
of our younger Years,” that ſo we may be able 
to think of Death, without fearing it; without 
which, it is impoſſible to enjoy our ſelves; in 
any true Content and Happineſs. For die wwe 
muſt, nor can we tell how ſoon. He then, who 


is under the continual Apprehenſions of it, can 


ne ver be without a melancholy Concern and 
Uncahnefs, cf bo owns pong 
Nor is there any Need to infiſt longer on the 
Proof of this, if we reflect, not only how many 
noble Patriots have voluntarily ſacrificed them 
ſelves for the Service of their Country, but how 
many Legions have ruſned boldly on ſuch At- 


* 


tacks, from which they had no Hopes of return- 


ing. Shall then Old Men, and well experienced 
in the Paths of Virtue and Learning, dread that, 
which others, without any ſuch Advantages, de- 
jpiſe and laugh at? 10397 0 fo 151 


There are, in every Stage of Life, peculiar 
Pleaſures and Diverſions, in the Purſuit of which 


we. r And as, when Boys, we are 
tired with ſuch things, as pleaſed our Infant 3 
21 a 


g. nne 
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and, when advanced to a riper Age, we ſtill grow 
weary of our former Dia Old = it 
ſelf has its peculiar Enjoyments. Therefore, as 
all the ſeveral Delights, of all our different Ages, 
decay and grow inſipid, thoſe of our lateſt Years 
will dikewiſe fail, and make us loath and reject 
them, till at laſt, well ſatisfied with Length of 
Days, we fall our ſelves, as it were full ripe, and 
fit to drop into another Wor le. 

I ſee no Reaſon to conceal from Vou my real 
Sentiments upon this Subject, which I muſt think 
I have a much clearer Proſpect of, the nearer I 
approach it. I cannot help believing, that your 
illuſtrious. Fathers, and my once Dear Friends, 
are ſtill alive, in a mueh more — Senſe, than 
when among us, and now enjoy ſuch a State of 
Life, as is only worthy of being called ſo. For 
while we are confined in the narrow Priſons of 
our Bodies, we muſt ſubmit to all the laborious 
Tasks, which Nature has allotted us. But our 
Soul is of a Celeſtial Nature, and though it be ſent 
down from Heaven, to be here immerſed in Mat- 
ter, yet it is evident, that it is not a proper Man- 
ſion for it, but rather repugnant to any Thing 
of a Divine, Eternal Naturs. 

Nor can I help believing, that the immortal 
Gods would have animated our Bodies with ſuch 
noble Faculties, but only that we might be able 
ta ſurvey, and admire the ſurprizing Works of 
Nature, and by contemplating the Courſe and 
Order of Celeſtial Beings, might ſtrive to imitate 
their Conſtancy, by an equal and ſteady Courſe 
of Life, in che Purſuit of Virtue. nete 

Nor is this Belief the Reſult of my own Rea - 
ſon only, but the Character and Authority of 


the 
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the beſt Philoſophers confirm me in it. Pytha- 


ac, and all his Followers, did not at all doubt, 
t that our Souls were Rays flowimp from, and 
centring in that. Drume Nature, which is the ge- 
nera / Source and Fountain of Life. GG. 

I have often likewiſe heard the Arguments, 
which Socrates: (who was pronounced the wiſeſt 


of all Mankind by Apollo Oracle) delivered juſt 


before his Death, upon the Immortality of our 
Souls. In ſhort, I am fully convinced and per- 
ſwaded, that ſince they are of ſo quick and active 
a Nature, ſince our Memory of paſt things is of 
ſo large extent, ſince we are able to form ſuch 
2. about the Conſequences of Things, 
ſo many Arts and Sciences have been ſo 
wonderfully improved, and ſince there are daily 
ſo many new Diſcoveries made, tis impoſſible, 
that a Nature, which can take in, and compre- 
hend ſuch an immenſe Variety of Matter, ſnould 
And ſince our Souls are conſtantly in Action, 
and have no borrowed Principle of Motion, be- 
ciuſe they themſelves do move themſelves; they 
can therefore never ceaſe to be in motion, be- 
_ cauſe they will never ceaſe to be what they are. 
Since likewiſe they are of ſo pure and ſimple a 
Nature, as to admit of nothing that is contrary, 
or repugnant to them, it is impoſſible, that they 
ſhould be divided, and, conſequently they can 
never periſh. | 1 
\ Moreover it is plain to me, that we have Pre- 
conceptions of many things, even before we are 
born ; for when in Childhood, we are put upon 
Learning ſeveral difficult Arts, and Sciences, we 
oftentimes apprehend them with ſo much Eaſe 


and 
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and Readineſs, that it looks more like a Recol- 
lection of what we knew before, than owing to 
new Inſtinhctio s 
This is the ſame Opinion almoſt with Paros; 
but let us hear how Cyrus,” on his Death-bed, 
expoſtulates with his Children, | 
Think not, ſays he, my dear Children, that 
« when I depart from you, I have no farther Ha- 
« bitation, or Continuance in Being: For while 
« I have been among you, you have never been 
& able to diſcern my Soul, but by its Operations 
4 on the Body. Be ſtill perſwaded, that it will 
te always have a Being, though the Being of it is 
© not the Object of your Senſes. The Memory 
tc of Illuſtrious Perſons could not deſcend to 
« ſuch diſtant Ages, after their Deceaſe, if their 
« Souls did not ſurvive, and were employed 
t in the Preſervation of their own Honour. 
&« Moreover, I can never be induced to believe, 
ce that our Souls, can be ſaid zo live, while clothed 
« with theſe mortal Bodies, or be ſaid 10 die, 
« when they depart from them; or that our Souls 
£ become then void of all Senſation, when they 
« leave. the Body ſenſeleſs ; but that when 
« delivered from all corporeal Mixtures, they 
« aſſume a pure, ſimple, and unmixed Nature, 
« and become capable of the moſt exalted De- 
« prees of Senſation. And though we can re- 
4“ ſolve all other Things, at their Diffolutions, 
tt into the ſame Principles to which they owe 
« their: Riſe, we can have no clearer View of 
© what the Soul alone can be reduced to, than 
© we can form a Notion of what it was, before 
« we were animated with it. Ee 

Nothing more W. than Sep; 
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“ and when aſleep we can often Jiſcend the Di 
6 vanity of our Souls; for then being more at Li- 
« berty, they often " launch into Futurity, and 

« thereby —— their State will be, when 
u once delivered from the Bonds of fleſh, which 
&© now obſtruct and elog the. 

If therefore what 1 have now. advanced: be 
* true, pay auine Honours to me, as à more ex- 
4 alted Being; after I am freed from this State of 
« Mortality. If it happen contrary to theſe my 
« Expectations, and the Soul is in the fame State 
« of Death with the Body, yet da you however, 
& conti your Reverence to the immortal 
« Gods, who preſerve. and govern the beautiful 
“ and harmonious Frame of — Univerſe, pay a 
Ml ore arr er mien rd to my Memory. 

Such was the Diſcourſe of Cyrus, to his Friends 
upon his Death-Bed: and now, if you pleaſe, let 
vs take-\notice of "the Sentimenn of our own 
Country- men. 

No one can ever make me believe, that any. of 
your illuſtrious" Anceſtors, Srinio, would have 
undertaken fuch great and glorious — . 
worthy to be deliver d to late Poſterity, 
hey had'thoughty/thar they-themſchyes 
_ Concern in Futurity. Do you imagine — = wy 

ſelf (indulge ——— 
a I ſhould have run through 
atigues and Labours, of ſa many Nights 
and Days i in the Field, and in the Senate houſe, 
without a Preſumption, that the Senſe of the 
Honour them, would laſt beyond the 
narrow Limits of this Life. 
Were it otherwiſe, would it not have been I 
more agreeable co have ſpen my lie in fof El 
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ſhould any of the Gods g ive me the Li 
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and Pleaſute, than in toilſome and eager Purſuits? 
But, I know not by what means, my Sor, always 
ſoaring above the {awry Bounds of this Lift, ex- 
tends it ſelf to ſuci a glorious Projpe? of Faturity, 
as 10 expet? an Entrance mto'a better State 
Life, as ſoon as it quitt iin. And were this 
State of Immortality 245 a Fancy, how comes it 
to paſs; that the moſt virtuous and generous Part 
of Mankind, have always a ſtronger Bent to the 

Deſire: of endleſs: Honours > | 
Beſides do we not ſee, that a Man, the wiſer 
he is, meets Death with the more. Satisfaction; 
and that as the Degrees of Fally are greater, the 
R to it 18 And is it 
not, in thes Caſe, with the Sirengeh and Clear- 
nels of our Underftandingy, as it is with the Make 
and Conſtitution of our Eyes ; ſome of which 
can entertain themſelves with beautiful Proſpects 
at a greater Diſtance, which cannot be perbcived, 


and are altogether loſt to others. 


I muſt confeſs, I hare a molt ardent-Deſice of 
con verſing with your two Fathers; whom I loved 
and honoured; nor is this paſſionate Deſire oon- 
fin'd: to the Converſation of thoſe only; with 
whom I was once acquainted, but even of thoſe, 
hay en ant ET or read; or wrote of. And 
when I am once upon my Journey thither, I 
ſhould not eaſily be prevail d with to return; and 
berty of be- 

ning ———— I thould 

re to be excuſed, and wary” pa. to hog 
2 again, when 7 an jaft am 


tenants 


of ? or rather, how many Incon- 
E 2> yeni» 
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veniences attend it? At beſt, we may be wearied, 
or abundantly ſatisfied, with the agreeableſt En- 
joyments it affords. Not that I would bewail, 
or lament the time I have lived, as ſome have 
done, nor can I repent that I have lived ſo long, 
becauſe J have lived fo, as to hope, I have not 
fruſtrated the End of Nature, and am diſpoſed 
to leave this Life, unth as much [ndifference, as 
an [nn .the Road; for Nature here intends 
us a Logetng.only, not a Fred Fome or. ſettled 
O glorious. Day! when I ſhall enjoy the divine 
Company of ſuch bleſſed Souls, and be delivered 
as it were, from a Croud, the greateſt part of 
which is made up of vile and profſigate W retches. 


When I ſhall not only be in the Society of thoſe 


great Men, I juſt now mentioned, but ſhall again 
converſe with my excellent Son Caro, whoſe fu- 
neral Solemnities I performed, though it would 
have been more natural for him to have performed 
that laſt Office for his Father. His Soul did not 
then forſake me, but entering into happier Man- 
fions, looked back upon me, pleaſed with the 
Hopes that I ſhould ſpeedily follow him : and 
— I ſeemed to bear his Departure without 
any of Grief and Anxiety, it was not 
becauſe I was wholly unconcerned at ſuch a great 
Affliction, but the nearer — of ſeeing him 
again added extreamly to my Conſolation. 


Theſe are the Supports, that enable me to bear 

the Burthen of my Years, which you, Scipio and 

Lelins, ſo often declare you admire : and by 

—— it not only becomes not burtbenſome, but 
caſant. vie 

And if my Notion of the Soul's Immortality 

| ſhould 
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| ſhould prove an Error, tis ſuch a c 


e De- 
luſion, as T am reſolved to entertain and embrace, 
as long as I live. But if it ſhould be mortal, as 
ſome Philoſophers of a lower Rank would make 
us believe, I ſhall not when dead much fear 


their Cenſures for a Miſtake, which the want of 


Senſe will not allow me to be convinced of. And 


if it ſhould not prove immortal, yet is there a 


per Seaſon, when even Death it fe becomes 
deſireable. For Nature has ſet Limits to our 
Lives, as well as to all other Things, from which 
tis unreaſonable to expe? an Exemption. 

Theſe are my Thoughts upon Old Age, to 
which I heartily wiſh you may both happily 
arrive, and. find, what There 88. ſaid, to be 


true, by the beſt Proof, that of your own Ex- 


perience. 


FINTIS 


